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JEWISH HISTORY WEEK 


HE other day the Director of the Association received an 

inquiry as to his connection with originating the recently 

launched celebration of Jewish History Week. The Director 
promptly replied that he is not a Jew himself and therefore could 
not have influenced their councils sufficiently to secure such action. 
He sent the inquirer a letter from one of the originators of the idea 
who said that, in his persistent advocacy of such an effort and final 
success in securing the approval of the Jewish leaders and their 
organizations, he was inspired by the success of the Director in con- 
ducting the celebration of Negro History Week during the last 
quarter of a century. 


Why do the Jews want their own people and the general public 
to know more about their history? Probably for the two important 
reasons that they have a valuable record on which to draw and, inas- 
much as they are still being widely persecuted, they desire to point to 
that record as a justification for a more humane treatment. The 
Jew is not ashamed of his past. The Jewish historian, moreover, 
does not skip over the darkest pages of his people’s history—the 
trials and tribulations of the past. The Jews emphasize the fact 
that they were once held as slaves because they would warn coming 
generations against measures which might reduce them again to that 
state. The feast of the passover is a reminder of the bondage which 
they once suffered and the horrors from which they contrived to 
escape. The Jews want the youth to know that their people 
were dispossessed of their native land, driven into ghettos abroad 
and killed in pogroms. Yet they have survived. They have 
made opportunities out of disabilities; they have risen to usefulness 
and recognition and have taken rank as one of the most prosperous 
peoples of the world. The recent triumph of the Israeli is a dem- 
onstration of what the Jews have achieved by unity, perseverance and 
sacrifice for principle. 


It is strange, however, that although Negroes are daily in con- 
tact with Jews they never learn very much from them. Negroes are 
ashamed of their past, and it is difficult to interest them in it. They 
have been taught by our propagandists that the record of the black 
man begins and ends as the hewer of wood and drawer of water for 
a so-called superior people. Since Negroes have been taught this 
lesson for three centuries they have finally learned it too thoroughly. 
This has been the basic principle of the mis-education of the Negro 
from the time he enters kindergarten until he finishes the univer- 
sity. The Jew, however, knows better than to leave the writing of 
his history in the hands of propagandists. He has told the story 
himself. Go thou and do likewise. 
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MODERNIZING THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 






THROUGH THE CONSTRUCTION 
ENGINEERING OF CHARLES 8S. DUKE 


j [ins doctor tunked a listen- 
ing finger laid on the person 

of the engineer, and he 
didn’t like what he found. He tap- 
ped some more and went into a 
routine of tests and experiments. 
In Charlotte Amalie, Island of St. 
Thomas, with its 204-year-old hos- 
pital, equipment needed for a com- 
plete diagnostic exploration was 
lacking, and that was one of a 
number of reasons why this engi- 
neer happens to be in that colorful, 
picturesque and _ history-drenched 
insular capital. 













By Harry L. Hewes 


The face of the medical man was 
grave. 

‘‘There is no cause for serious 
worry as far as I can ascertain,’’ 
he told the construction expert, 
‘*but we would better have the top 
men carry through on this. They 
have the specialists, and the facili- 
ties, and the laboratory technicians. 
I will make the arrangements. ’’ 

So Charles Sumner Duke, Fed- 
eral Works Agency construction 
engineer, assigned to the big public 
works program Congress has au- 
thorized ‘‘to modernize the Virgin 


CHARLES S. DUKE AT HIS DESK IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 





Islands of the United States,’’ 
found himself early this spring in’ 
the famous Mayo Clinic in Roches- 
ter, Minn. There was a rigorous 
check-up from the top of the 69- 
year-old patient’s balding head to 
his toes, and a minor operation 
followed. 

When Mr. Duke was discharged 
from the hospital with a clean bill 
of health but with the admonition 
to take it easy, he stopped in Chi- 
eago, his legal residence, to visit 
friends including some of that big 
city’s first string engineers and 
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planners. He called at the Munici- 
pal Bridge Division, and at the 
Sanitary District, where he is emi- 
nently remembered as a design en- 
gineer. A recently published arti- 
ele carries these words, ‘‘ Charles 
Duke has left a record of his un- 
common proficiency in design on 
the enduring capital structure .. . 
of his home city.”’ 

He also passed some time at the 
office of the Chicago Zoning Com- 
mission of which he had been a 
member, and thereafter he came to 
Washington for a series of con- 
ferences before boarding a plane 
to fly to Puerto Rico and thence to 
Charlotte Amalie. 

Particularly Mr. Duke had want- 
ed to talk with his chief and old 
friend, Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, in Washington. The 
timing was opportune from all 
angles, and one of these was that 
General Fleming had accepted an 
invitation from Tuskegee Institute 
to be the speaker on the Scholar- 
ship Night Program on April 27. 
Mr. Duke had been a student at 
Tuskegee. He also had been a stu- 
dent at Branch Normal College, in 
Pine Bluff, Ark., at Philips Exeter 
Academy, and at the Chicago Art 
Institute, and he has degrees from 
both Harvard University and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

It has been written of him that 
‘‘the most significant evidence of 
Charles Duke having once passed 
this way will reside, perhaps, in 
the professional advice and friend- 
ly counsel he has given through 
many years to the students of his 
race in the technical schools, and 
this, it has been said, history one 
day will evaluate.’’ It was easy to 
understand why this high ranking 
Army engineer wanted to talk with 
him too. 

In Washington there was a series 
of technical conferences on the 
planning and construction progress 
of the Virgin Island program after 
which Mr. Duke found himself 
with a free day. The three-faceted 
interview which follows grew out 
of it. Questions and answers were 
taken by a stenographer and in- 
scribed for revision and approval. 











The veteran engineer spoke of 
the 70,000 students now in Negro 
institutions of higher learning 
alone, of the need for knowledge 
and good will to surmount the 
problems of a fearfully compli- 
eated world, of increasing insight 
and sounder judgment, of courage 
and compassion—of spiritual 
equipment for leadership in ever- 
widening endeavors. He empha- 
sized the place in the technical field 
that awaits the trained Negro stu- 
dent with his particular and often 
unique aptitudes. 

Charles Duke is a history-mind- 
ed individual. He said: 

‘‘The story of the Negro as an 
engineer and architect is as old as 
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recorded history. He is credited 
with being the first to utilize metals 
for tools and weapons, and he as- 
sisted in the development of Egyp- 
tian architecture, in the building 
of the pyramids, and in the plan- 
ning and execution of the irriga- 
tion works on the Egyptian Nile. 
Through the long flow of history 
the black technician has made his 
mark on the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Individuals of the race, no- 
tably George Washington Carver, 
have been doing this in our day. 
Added to his aptitudes there is the 
need, and there is also the oppor- 
tunity, for accurate and well-dis- 
ciplined learning. 

*‘The Negro group has a vital 
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concern in the advancement of 
modern technology. It can well be 
said that the Negro minority in 
America, by rationally and earnest- 
ly pushing forward in this field, 
may not only attain a vital and 
worthy objective, but may well win 
a dignified survival in our Ameri- 
can democracy. 

‘‘T have said this before but it 
ean stand repeating in this in- 
stance — practically all achieve- 
ments made by the Negro so far 
in technology in this country have 
come in cooperation with his white 
neighbor. He should whenever pos- 
sible, enter fearlessly and enthusi- 
astically into professional and so- 
cial activities for the advancement 
of his calling. The Negro engi- 
neer, architect, technician, builder, 
should never forget for a moment 
that he can take out of these ac- 
tivities benefits only in proportion 
to the earnest effort which he him- 
self puts forth. More than nine 
years ago Joseph Taylor made this 
significant statement, ‘Isolation in 
the modern world might well be 
considered an enemy of progress’ 
and that statement has lost none of 
its force. 

*‘Negro youth must be encour- 
aged, and assisted, to enter the best 
technical schools in the country and, 
upon graduation, to strive for a 
successful career in the professions. 
It is deplorably true that many, 
after graduation, become discour- 
aged, desert their profession, and 
follow the line of least resistance. 
It is in these years that the young 
technician needs all of our hearti- 
est and most intelligent help, but 
that does not mean that he should 
not start at the bottom of his pro- 
fession, if necessary, and advance 
through meritorious work and ad- 
justability to fellow workers. 

**T hope that the Negro techni- 
cian during his school and college 
years will acquire good and regu- 
lar study habits. Grades are not 
the most important by-product of 
study; they are only the outward 
manifestation of a_ well-ordered, 
disciplined mind alert to the prob- 
lems and potentialities of this com- 
plex, modern age. And _ then, 
school days passed, he should use 





every honorable means to get into 
the profession, and once in, stick, 
because, in the end, experience may 
be just as valuable as training. 

‘“*The Negro technical man must 
‘sell himself’ to his fellow profes- 
sionals, white and black, as well as 
to society at large, by his active in- 
terest in the general welfare. The 
world needs now, as it seldom has 
before, workers who can act wisely 
and think clearly. New and broad- 
er horizons are opening for Ne- 
groes, but scholarship is even more 
important to the Negroes in our 
universities and colleges than it is 
to other young men and women in 
these schools. 
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he need for leadership is ur- 
gent, the leadership that comes 
with wisdom and disciplined train- 
ing, and scholarship, I resolutely 
believe, can set us more firmly 
upon the path to freedom and jus- 
tice. 

‘*The good life is a matter of be- 
liefs and behaviors, of respect for 
men and faith in God, faith in a 
divine purpose which transcends 
our full understanding. And now 
we are learning that the most vital 
truth is the truth about ourselves 
—that inner knowledge of human 
values which is the essence of wis- 
dom.’’ 

Mr. Duke brings to the fore- 





SANITARY SEWER PROJECT UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIANSTED, 


ISLAND OF ST. CROIX 
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voing thinking some of the fluency 
of an expository discourse because, 
through so many years, he has 
thought in those terms. But he is, 
after all, an engineer, and he sees 
in the Federally-authorized pro- 


vram of public works for the people. 


of the Virgin Islands, a popula- 
tion that is 90 per cent non-White, 
privileged opportunity to ‘‘serve’’ 
as a technical expert. In the sun- 
set years of a distinguished career 
as an engineer, he will have a large 
part in seeing life made better and 
easier, and more secure, and a 
lifted economic status for thou- 
sands. 

Born in Selma, Alabama, July 
21, 1879, he is rounding the Serip- 
tural age of three score years and 
ten, and although under Federal 
regulation it is mandatory that a 
civil service employee retire at the 
age of 70, this rule will not obtain 
for Charles Duke. In April steps 
were taken at a high level to re- 
tain this engineer in important 
Government service past the retire- 
ment age. 

Again, he shows he is a historie- 
ally-minded man. Of this insular 
possession which the United States 
acquired from Denmark by pur- 
chase in 1917, he says: 

‘“‘There are about 50 isles and 
cays comprising the Virgin Islands, 
mountain tops of the submerged 
Antillean ranges, but only the 
Islands of St. Thomas, St. John 
and St. Croix are populated. Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered them 
in 1493 in his second voyage, and 
it is interesting to know that it was 
the hand of a Negro pilot’ which 
had steered the Great Navigator’s 
ship in the vovage which discov- 
ered America. 

‘*The Virgin Islands have known 
ereat colonial Originally 
possessions of the Spanish Crown 
the islands have been ruled by both 
Denmark and England, and for 
14 vears after 1561 the Island of 
St. Croix was entrusted by France 
to the Knights of Malta. Charlotte 
Amalie, with its magnificent har- 
bor, once sat at the ‘Crossways of 
the New World,’ in the days when 
sailing ships from the Spanish 
(Colonies exchanged their cargo in 


days. 


the storehouses there to be laden 
in the larger ships that were to 
carry it to Europe. With the com- 
ing of steam-driven vessels the 
facilities of the harbor on St. 
Thomas Island were no longer 
necessary and its decline began. 

‘“‘The program of public works 
authorized by Congress in 1944 sets 
out in detail an orderly plan to 
assist in the internal development 
of the Islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix. Necessary 
projects are listed and evaluated, 
their total costs have been estima- 
ted, and certain projects regarded 
as most urgent have been specified 
for legislative priority. Responsi- 
bility for carrying out most of the 
program was placed with the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. I was assigned 
to the Virgin Islands projects in 
1946 under Thomas G. Mooney, 
chief of the FWA engineers loca- 
ted there. 

‘On the Island of St. Thomas 
with a rugged area of 28 square 
miles and a population of about 
12,000, and St. Croix, with 84 
square miles and about the same 
number of people, new sewer and 
water projects are nearing comple- 
tion. Loeations have been run for 
the first vehicular road ever to be 
built on the Island of St. John. 
The new major flight strip on the 
Inter-American Mainline Route is 
built as a catchment basin to in- 
crease the local water supply by 
about five times. Experiments in 
the solar evaporation of seawater 
are being developed on St. John. 

‘*Fire protection and sanitation 
facilities in St. Thomas use salt 
water and metal pipes are speciallv 
lined in inland factories to resist 
salt erosion. This project calls for 
replacements, improvements and 
extensions involving the laying of 
52,000 linear feet of lines, the con- 
struction of two 200,000 gallon 
capacity reservoirs and pump sta- 
tions, and the installation of 42.000 
linear feet of sanitary sewers. 
Work also has been started on a 
large intercepting sewer in the 
Charlotte Amalie area. 

‘‘Other projects now under con- 
struction or in planning stages in- 
clude a modern hospital to replace 
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the two-century old institution at 
Charlotte Amalie which is to be 
rebuilt and converted into a home 
for the aged and indigent, new 
hospitals at Fredericksted and 
Christiansted at either end of St. 
Croix, and two elinies on St. John. 
‘*Plans and specifications are on 
the drawing boards for a 750-pupil 
high school and two new grade 
schools in Charlotte Amalie, and 
these projects will go hand-in-hand 
with the repair and rehabilitation 
of three existing schools and a resi- 
dence for teachers; three new 
schools are to be built on St. John, 
and on St. Croix the plans call for 
construction of a high school, a 
junior high school, three elemen- 
tary schools, and a teacherage. 
‘‘There is a large program also 
for construction of highways and 
roads, beaches will be reclaimed for 
recreational purposes and _play- 
grounds will be laid out, while the 
famous harbor of St. Thomas is to 
have a new sea wall. Old Fort 
Christian will be remodeled for 
partial use as police headquarters, 
court, and detention quarters, and 
also for the fort’s display as a his- 
toric landmark. In all, the author- 
ized program calls for 29 projects. 
‘*Congress when it authorized 
these public works improvements 
intended a lot more than a face 


lifting for the historic Virgin 
Islands. It is a privilege to have 


a part in this program for any en- 
gineer, but there is special interest 
in seeing it come to life for the 
Negro engineer.’’ 

Mr. Duke had other things to 
say about the Virgin Islands and 
their future, and foresaw the time 
when they would constitute a great 
center for tourist business from the 
mainland. The airport on St. 
Thomas is only a 40-mile hop from 
Puerto Rico, and a few hours 
southeast of New York City by air, 
or a five-day boat trip. One en- 
thusiastic booster, cited by him, re- 
ferred to St. Thomas as ‘‘another 
Capri, in the Western World.”’ 

Now to the last facet of this in- 
terview which Mr. Duke could sum 
up in a little handful of important 
words, as he returned to the sage 


(Continued on page 215) 
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MAKERS OF HISTORY IN 


About the first of the year when 
the Director of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory informed the supporters of the 
cause that it would be necessary 
for the Association to raise $5,000 
by the end of June to meet press- 
ing obligations, Dr. Luther P. Jack- 
son, a member of the Executive 
Council and chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Branch of the Association, 
immediately replied that Virginia 
would meet the demand with at 
least $1,000 before June and possi- 
bly another $1,000 by the end of 
1949. With the faithful support of 
his co-workers he has lived up to 
this promise. The $1,000 has been 
paid into the Association’s treas- 
ury, and the Virginia staff girds it- 


self for the last lap of the drive for 


the remaining $1,000. Well done, 
Virginia! 

What is there behind this un- 
failing support from the Old Do- 
In the first place, many 


) 


minion ? 
Virginians take pride in the work 
Carter 
Woodson for the reason that he is 


undertaken — by Godwin 
a native of Buckingham County. 
Virginia and glory in the facet 
that he had his beginnings among 
the good and earnest people at the 
head of the black belt of the South. 

The secret of the success of this 
unfailing support of the Associa- 
tion, however, is the intelligent and 
efficient leadership of Dr. Luther 
P. Jackson, head of the Department 
of History of Virginia State Col- 
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VIRGINIA 


lege at Petersburg. His devotion 
to right and courageous stand for 
the advancement of his people have 
won for him a warm place in the 
hearts of the Virginia people. They 
have learned to heed his eall, and 
they never turn a deaf ear to his 
appeals. He is one of their most 
trusted leaders because he is an 
unselfish and earnest worker in the 
ranks. He raises thousands of dol- 
lars every vear for various causes, 
and he never demands a_ penny 
for any service he renders. 

In 1935 he launched in Virginia 
a state-wide campaign for funds to 
support the Association, for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
He organized a campaign commit- 
tee of which he was made chair- 
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man and with two most faithful 
members, Mrs. V. G. Higginbot- 
ham, instructor in History at 
Hampton, and Mr. A. G. Richard- 
son, assistant state supervisor of 
Negro Schools. He organized rural 
teachers under the leadership of 
the elementary school supervisors, 
city teachers under elementary and 
high school principals, and college 
faculty members under certain in- 
structors. Dr. Jackson was wise in 
ealling for donations of small 
amounts from many persons. He 
asked all rural_teachers to give 15 
cents each annually, urban teach- 
ers 25 cents each and teachers in 
colleges $1.00 each. The first re- 
sponse was encouraging, and the 
number of persons contributing 
grew from year to year. Later he 
asked both rural and urban teach- 
ers to give at least 50 cents annual- 
ly, and encouraged the teachers in 
colleges to give at least $2.00 a 
year in order to become subscribers 
to one or both of the magazines 
published by the Association. Most 
of those concerned heeded this re- 
quest and the amounts raised in- 
ereased from year to year. During 
the first years the amount paid 
annually was about $500.00, but in 
recent years the proceeds from 
these annual campaigns have aver- 
aged more than $1,500.00. The 
total amount secured from this ef- 
fort since the beginning in 1934 is 
about $12,000.00. 

As indicated above, Dr. Jackson 
has depended mainly on teachers 
and school administrators to secure 
these funds, especially the super- 
visors of the rural elementary 
Schools and the principals of the 
high schools throughout the state. 
The rural supervisors have devel- 
oped as a corps vital to the educa- 
tion of the Negro throughout the 
South. They owe their origin to 
appointment by the trustees of the 
$1,000,000 bequest of Anna T. 
Jeanes, given to help the rural 
schools. The teachers thus em- 
ployed were persons trained in the 
handicrafts, and required to intro- 
duce home industries, give talks 
and lessons on sanitation and 
cleanliness, promote the improve- 
ment of school houses and grounds 


and organize clubs for the im- 


provement of the community. 


They work under the direction of 
county superintendants and en- 
deavor to help and encourage rural 


teachers. 

During the last two generations 
of their timely and efficient service 
they have made themselves indis- 
pensable to education among Ne- 
groes and are highly respected as 
leaders in their communities. In 
seeking to keep their communities 
abreast with what is helpful and 
necessary in the development of 
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the minds of the youth they have 
emphasized the importance of hav- 
ing the Negro learn something 
about himself and about others in 
relation to himself. They there- 
fore readily came to the assistance 
of Dr. Jackson in extending the 
appeal for support of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Their interest is 
practically state-wide, for there 
are few of these supervisors who do 
not annually raise some amount for 
this effort. Forty per cent of all 


(Continued on page 215) 
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THE CARTER 


In 1945 a number of young 
people of New York City, under 
the stimulus of Mrs. Rosetta Gas- 
ton and under the authority of the 
New York Branch of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, organized the Carter 
G. Woodson Negro History Club. 
The first president was Mr. Albert 
Morris. The aim was to supple- 
ment the work of the New York 
Branch by extending the effort 
among young people and by giving 
it a new program which would ap- 
peal to and interest a larger group. 
These young people held meetings 
on the fourth Sunday of each 
month and special assemblies in the 
furtherance of the work. By ad- 
dresses, conferences and discussions 
they undertook the study of the 







G. WOODSON 


record of the Negro to increase 
their own knowledge of their people 
and to promote interracial coopera- 
tion. In this way they greatly 
aided the work of the Association 
in that quarter and gave it a wider 
appeal which reached parts of 
Greater New York where it had 
never been introduced. The Club 
was especially suecessful in in- 
teresting a considerable number of 
people of the white race who were 
not acquainted with the effort. 
Recently the Club became _ in- 
terested in aiding the local and na- 
tional work financially. Its mem- 
bers have participated in cam- 
paigns for funds and have thereby 
more than doubled the meager sum 
generally received from New York 
City. Their last effort culminated 


CARTER G. WOODSON HISTORY CLUB, NEW YORK CITY 


HISTORY CLUB 


in a demonstration at the Roose- 
velt Auditorium on April 24th 
with a program of the talented 
tenth of the Negroes of the City 
in cooperation with interracial 
workers of the other race. The af- 
fair made a most favorable impres- 
sion. The Rev. Henry H. Holder 
invoked the divine blessing, Miss 
Marguerite A. White welcomed the 
guests, Miss Linnie Smith and 
Mrs. Watts Jetter brought greet- 
ings. Other greetings came from 
Miss Muriel Zimmerman of Friend- 
ship House, from Mr. Eze Ogueri 
of the International African Stu- 
dents Association, and from Rabbi 
Harold H. Gordon of the New 
York Board of Rabbis. Mr. Har- 
court A. Tynes, state representa- 


(Continued on page 215) 
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THE PASSING OF MISS LILLIAN A. DUCKETT 


In the death of Miss Lillian A. 
Duckett in Washington, D. C. on 
the 28th of February the nation 
lost a distinguished worker in the 
Although a teacher of ripe 
valuable 


ranks. 
scholarship and experl- 
ence she was happy in serving in 
the ranks among the children whom 
she dearly loved and for whom 
she gave her life in preparing them 
to live more abundantly. The loss 
is keenly felt by not only the local 
school system.which she served but 
by scores of other institutions and 
agencies through which she en- 
deavored to help humanity onward 
and upward, 

Duckett was 


Monroe 


Miss supervising 


teacher of Laboratory 


School of Miner Teachers College. 


She retired from active duty Jan- 
uary 31, 1949, after twenty-four 
Her preparation 
for the teaching profession had its 
beginning in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Washington, 
D. C. Upon graduation from the 
M Street High School in 1912, she 
entered Howard University and in 
1916 received the A.B. degree with 
honors from the School of Liberal 
Arts. In 1922, motivated by her 
love for young people, Miss Duck- 
ett entered Miner Normal School 
to prepare herself to teach in the 
elementary schools. She was grad- 
uated from the latter institution 
in 1924 with the distinction of 
being the highest ranking student 
in her Her ambition for 


years of service. 


class. 









MISS DUCKETT TAKES HER PUPILS TO THE LINCOLN 


IN WASHINGTON, D C. 


personal growth and development 
was reflected in subsequent gradu- 
ate study. After receiving the M.A. 
degree from Columbia University 
in 1926, she continued to study at 
Chicago and Columbia to the end 
that in June of 1948 she had ae- 
cumulated over fifty graduate 
credits beyond the Master’s degree 
in subjects closely allied to her 
field of service. 

In October of 1924, Miss Duckett 
received her first appointment in 
the public schools of the District 
of Columbia as teacher of grade 
four in the John F. Cook School. 
Shortly thereafter, she was trans- 
ferred to the Stevens School and 
in December of 1927 she was re- 
assigned to the John F. Cook 
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School. When the Laboratory 
School at Miner Teachers College 
was organized in 1932, her excel- 
lent service had been recognized, 
and she was selected as one of the 
first teachers to be assigned to this 
important work. In this new posi- 
tion her superior academic and 
professional equipment had greater 
opportunity for expression. 

As an individual and as a elass- 


room teacher, Miss Duckett was 
outstanding. Her quiet dignity, 


modesty, and love for young peo- 
ple coupled with her professional 
efficiency, devotion to duty, and 
sound scholarship made her a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration to both 
colleagues and students. 

Her brilliant and scholarly rec- 
ord in the public schools distin- 
guished her as one of the most com- 
petent and resourceful teachers in 
her field of endeavor. Her abiding 
optimism in the potentialities of 
the young people of her race moti- 
vated her to engage herself fully 
and to give herself freely, not only 


to teaching, but also to the study 
of Negro Life and History. She 
contributed articles to various pub- 
lications bearing upon this subject. 
For fifteen years or more she 
served continuously as chairman of 
Negro History Week activities at 
Monroe School and sponsored and 
cooperated with many similar pro- 
grams in the community. At the 
Monroe School she had a _ useful 
shelf of books bearing on the Ne- 
ero and added thereto every valu- 
able juvenile work in this field 
accredited by authorities 
and standardizing agencies. With 
these works she demonstrated how 


school 


teachers can impart to Negroes 
essential facts about themselves 


even where the school system ig- 
nores the record of this race. 
Miss Duckett was an active mem- 
ber of the National Education 
Association and of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. On several occasions, she 
represented the college as delegate 
to meetings of professional and lay 















MISS DUCKETT’S NEGRO HISTORY WEEK EXHIBIT AT THE MONROE SCHOOL 
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organizations. 

Miss Duckett frequently brought 
her students to the national office 
of the Association to acquaint them 
with its work and to note the prog- 
ress made in the study of the Ne- 
gro from year to year. She had 
most of her pupils subscribe to The 
Negro History Bulletin and con- 
tributed thereto articles to adapt 
to the capacity of children the 
most significant events of history 
as it has been influenced by the 
Negro. Last fall when suffering 
from the ailment which took her 
away she voluntarily helped to 
finance the annual meeting of the 
Association and attended its ses- 
During the third of a cen- 
tury of this effort the management 
has never had a more faithful and 
unselfish worker. Equally lauda- 
tory of her career were the chureh- 
es and civic organizations which 
she assisted and influenced in the 
direction of racial uplift. Repre- 
sentatives of city-wide efforts ex- 
pressed their great loss. 


sions. 











THE PHI DELTA KAPPA SORORITY 


The Phi Delta Kappa Sorority, 
organized as a professional group, 
is composed mainly of teachers who 
Their record 
refutes the general statement that 
the fraternities and sororities are 
mainly pleasure seekers. In the 
difficult effort to finance the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History these young people 
have been a great help to this un- 
dertaking. Several of these sorori- 
ties and fraternities make annual 
appropriations to the support of 
the Association. The Phi Delta 
Kappa Sorority has been giving 
such aid for a number of years; 
and, in addition, it has conducted 
annual subscription campaigns to 
extend the circulation of The Ne- 
gro History Bulletin. The way in 


take life seriously. 


THE GAMMA 





which these coworkers have mani- 
fested their philanthropy was of 
their own choosing which makes 
their contribution still more sig- 
nificant. They could not expect 
wide publicity or prestige in thus 
serving a _ long-neglected cause. 
They were merely trying to respond 
unselfishly to the appeal which 
comes to every intelligent Negro to 
learn something about himself and 
about others in relation to his 
people. 

One must not think, however, 
that this sorority does not find as 
much pleasure in their social af- 
fairs as other such groups, but 
these women provide for their so- 
cial life as a means to an end rath- 
er than as an end in itself. In so 
doing they do themselves great 


CHAPTER OF THE PHI DELTA KAPPA SORORITY 


honor and render humanity a dis- 
tinct service. It is not desirable 
to bring the race problem or even 
our racial heritage into every un- 
dertaking upon which Negroes en- 
ter, but sane Negroes have learned 
that whatever they undertake or 
achieve they must cooperate as a 
group in keeping that record be- 
fore the Negro to inspire him to 
greater endeavor and before the 
others to convince them that the 
Negro has never been and is not a 
problem for others except so far 
as they have made it so by segrega- 
tion, persecution, and social repres- 
sion. The Negro has always been 
a contributor to the progress of 
mankind. It is encouraging to 
have the intelligent women of the 
race advancing this brilliant idea. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


More Plans for the 
Children 


The Baltimore chapter of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Sorority has de- 
cided to establish at an ascessible 
point in that city a center to im- 
part to Negro children something 
about their own people. This is a 
professional order and the persons 
thus concerned are mainly teach- 
ers in the local public schools. In 
their teaching the youth of today 
these teachers realize the wide gap 
left in their training of children 
who have no opportunity to know 
their background or to understand 
themselves in relation to others. 
They teach the Negro youth how to 
serve as an American, and after 
finishing school he is told that he 
cannot take his place among other 
Americans and must learn in the 
school of experience how to be a 
Negro—how to live in this country 
under restriction without being a 
part of it. 

These teachers plan to do some- 
thing to remedy this condition. At 
their proposed center they wiil 
make available a library of Negro 
works on ihe juvenile level along 
with more advanced works neces- 
sary for those in charge to have 
at their disposal to guide the chil- 
dren intelligently. They have be- 
gun by purchasing practically all 
elementary treatments like those of 
Arthur Fauset, Shirley Graham, 
Arna Bontemps, Gertrude Par- 
thenia McBrown, Elise Palmer 
Derricotte, Jessie H. Roy, Geneva 
C. Turner, Jane Dabney Shackel- 
ford, Effie Lee Newsome, Marion 
J. Pryde, Beatrice J. Fleming and 
Wilfrid D. Hambly. The center 
will be provided also with a com- 
plete file of the Negro History 
Bulletin, and with other simplified 
literature within the reach of chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. 

In taking this step these enter- 
prising teachers give evidence of 
the determination of the Negro to 
have something to do with his own 
education. If the school systems 
here and there do not give the stu- 
dents of all races the opportunity 





to begin with their own background 
those taking the future of the Ne- 
gro seriously will supplement the 
inadequate curriculum according- 
ly. Much along this line has been 
achieved in cities like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis; 
and it is encouraging to learn that 
a similar center is developing in 
Baltimore. From these busy cen- 
ters we may eventually work out 
a useful answer to the question 
‘*How We May Impart Informa- 
tion about the Negro Where the 
Schools Ignore the Record of the 
Race.’’ 


Book of the Month 


Toward Better Race Relations, by 
Dorothy Sabistan and Margaret Hiller 
(The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City) offers new 
hope to Negro girls. The principles 
of Jesus of Nazareth have had great 
difficulty in influencing Christian or- 
ganizations. he Young Women’s 
Christian Association persisted long in 
shutting their doors in the face of 
Negro girls even when the Young 
Men’s Christian Association conde- 
scended sufficiently to give Negro 
boys back door recognition. Now the 
former has surpassed the latter in 
trying to make at least some pretense 
of living up to the principles of the 
brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association at its recent na- 
tional meeting reiterated its faith in 
the personality and dignity of man, 
and outlawed all distinctions with re- 
spect to race or color. The associa- 
tions throughout the country have 
been ordered to integrate the races 
and treat all as fellow Christians. 
Having set the machinery going, sev- 
enteen of the associations concerned 
have cooperated in making a study 
of the execution of the new program 
and in this volume have recorded what 
they observed to be manifestations of 
better race relations.. Herein is re- 
corded the experience of those who 
have actually participated in the effort 
to improve social conditions. The 
book, then, justifies its claim to be 
“a moving, colorful and _ intensely 
human narrative valuable to many 
organizations and individuals who are 
working ‘toward better race rela- 
tions.’ ” 

In this effort these workers faced 
delicate problems. In the first place, 
Negroes accustomed to segregation, 
did not enjoy seeing their work so 
integrated as to leave members of 
their race out of the new personnel 
as it sometimes happened. In _ the 
South where there was a willingness 
to promote interracial good will, more- 
over, traditions and actual laws inter- 








fered with cooperation. Yet valuable 
experiences were reported from asso- 
ciations in Forth Worth in Texas, 
Macon in Georgia, Memphis in Ten- 
nessee, New Orleans in Louisiana and 
Tulsa in Oklahoma. The associations 
at these points did an excellent job 
also in helping organizations in the 
community to work together for in- 
terracial good. These workers thereby 
made at least a begining in dispersing 
the clauas which have long hung low 
about the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and made the path of the 
Negro girls gloomy. 





About Pennsylvania 


I. If there were a few Negroes in 
all the colonies in the early 
eighteenth century what hap- 
pened to cause most of them to 
be concentrated later in one 
section of the country? 

II. For what sort of labor were 
most Negroes employed? Where 
was such labor required? Did 
the character of the Puritan or 
of the so-called cavalier element 
have anything to do _ with 
whether or not they made use 
of Negro workers? 

Ill. What kind of soil and what 
sort of climate has Pennsyl- 
vania? Did these conditions 
make the employment of Ne- 
groes in that state desirable? 
What other conditions helped to 
determine whether or not Ne- 
groes would be used there in 
large numbers? 

IV. How many Negroes are there in 
Pennsylvania today? In what 
parts of the state do they live? 
What do they do to make a 
living there? Z 

V. Would you say that Pennsyl- 
vania has been generally favor- 
able or generally hostile to the 
Negro? What _=s_ distinguished 
whites of that state have en- 
deavored to befriend and ad- 
vance the cause of the Negro? 
What distinguished whites have 
shown themselves to be hostile 
to the Negro? 

VI. Have the Negroes of Pennsyl- 
vania made any actual progress? 
Make a list of at least ten Ne- 
groes of the state whom you 
consider outstanding and show 
what they have achieved. How 
do such Negroes as you list com- 
pare with a similar list of some 
of the other states? 

VII. It is usually said that the Ne- 
gro suffers from most intoler- 
able treatment in the South, 
and yet some have made re- 
markable progress there. Some 
say that they have advanced 
much more rapidly there than 
in the North. Do you agree 
with this statement? 

VIII. How do the Negroes of Atlanta 
compare with those of Philadel- 
phia with respect to housing, 
occupations, educational facili- 
ties, business, professions, and 
citizenship? 
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MORE ABOUT NEGRO MOUNTAIN 


Dear Dr. Woodson: 


Iilaving camped on Negro Moun- 
tain two summers in recent years 
| found ‘‘The Story of Negro 
Mountain,’’*by Arnett G. Lindsay, 
exceedingly interesting. Previous- 
ly to this camping experience I 
had hiked over the mountains of 
Pennsylvania several summers but 
my roamings had not taken me 
into Somerset County. . But the 
opportunity came and I made first 
use of it, about sevén years ago. 

My wife drove me up route 40 
from Washington’s Fort Cumber- 
land on Wills Creek to the summit 
of Negro Mountain, where I filed 
out my bedding, grub, canvas roll 
for rain-shelter, and a box of 
books, where I would spend two 
weeks alone in my solitary camp, 
a quarter of a mile from the C.C.C. 
log hut, and a delicious spring, a 
half-mile by an overgrown trail 
from the fire-tower, and two hun- 
dred yards from some deeply- 
ereviced rocks in which a German 
farmer had concealed the body of 
his son whom in a fit of anger he 
had killed, two generations or so 
avo. 

It was four miles down the 
mountain westward to the nearest 
neighbors, the Peck brothers. Their 
ereat-grandfather had come from 
Germany and had acquired two 
thousand acres of land there, the 
greater part of which these broth- 
ers still possessed. They had two 
very interesting barns which dated 
from 1818. The foundations of 
these barns consisted of large 
stones quarried in the neighbor- 
hood, and the frame work con- 
tained hemlock beams 60 feet long 
and averaging about 16 inches in 
width and depth. Of such dimen- 
sions had been the trees of ‘‘the 
forest primeval’’ in that region. 


My interest in Negro Mountain 
was in part because of its height 
and in part because of the legend 
of the heroic Negro who was the 
source of its name. I made an 
effort in the neighborhood to get 
at the true story and heard the 





legends which Mr. Lindsay relates, 
and this additional one: that the 
Negro was a member of Washing- 
ton’s party, either when he was 
marching with General Braddock 
or at another time. This was the 
more common story in the region. 

But whatever was the particular 
form of the story all agree, as Mr. 
Lindsay well reports, on one point: 
that this unknown Negro was a 
hero, valiantly giving his life in 
defense of others. 

I sought in particular to get a 
clue to the spot where he was killed 
and where he might be buried, but 
local tradition affords none. That 
spot will forever be unknown. I 
therefore suggest that the Bulletin 
through the Association for the 
Study of Negro History, promote 
a movement to erect a memorial 
granite slab on the summit of Ne- 
ero Mountain to commemorate this 
brave man. A society in Somer- 
set County, and the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society might collabo- 
rate. 

I expect again to camp on the 
summit of this mountain as I have 
twice previously done. It will have 
now for me, after Mr. Lindsay’s 
story, even a greater interest than 
before, and I shall cherish the 
hope of seeing a memorial there to 
a brave and noble pioneer. 

Sincerely, 

Robert T. 
613 Memorial Ave. 
Cumberland, Md. 
April 18, 1949 


Kerlin 


Alive to the situation, both the 
contributor of the article and the 
Sditor of The Negro History Bulle- 
tin have been active in inviting the 
public to embrace this opportunity 
to do honor to this self-denyving 
Negro who gave his life for others. 
It is desired to secure not only the 
cooperation of the Somerset Coun- 
ty Historical Society and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society but of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and the United States Congress. 
Here was a pioneer who set the 
example for the millions who, 


profiting by what he had done to 
extend the frontier westward, set- 
tled the prairies, scaled the Rockies 
and established our claim to the 
Pacifie coast. Others who thus par- 
ticipated have been honored with 
national recognition. Why not 
thus discharge our duty to this 
pioneer of 1749? Interracial co- 
operationists have here presented 
to them the challenge to do some- 
thing tangible for a race that as 
a rule is never mentioned except 
to be condemned. These workers 
for brotherhood must not neglect 
this opportunity to demonstrate 
that the Negro race should be 
viewed not always as a problem 
but as a contributor to the progress 
of the United States. 

Neither the local nor the state 
historical society has had time to 
take action, but it is expected that 
they will show some interest in the 
proposal to honor this Negro pio- 
neer. Congressman Anthony Caval- 
cante who represents the district 
in which Negro Mountain lies is 
very much interested and has 
called for a copy of Mr. Lindsay’s 
article in order to have it incor- 
porated into the Congressional 
Record. He is anxious also to see 
that due honor be given this mar- 
tyr of the frontier, but it is not yet 
known exactly what measure will 
be taken to express the gratitude 
of the state or nation. Interracial 
circles have been aroused here and 
there. They consider this an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show a turn 
away from the customary slander 
of the race toward a fair record 
of its achievements. The Negro, 
like others, they now concede, has 
played his part in the making of 
this nation and he deserves the 
right to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges exercised by the other 
elements of our population. Until 
this stage in the development of 
government in the United States 
has been reached, they contend, we 
must hide our heads in shame when 
we loudly mouth that this country 
is a democracy. 


(Continued on page 214) 
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THE NEGRO IN MARYLAND 


By C. G. Woopson 


MARYLAND is one of the common- 
wealths constituting the United 
States of America. It is situated 
along the Atlantic coast between 
37° 53’ and 39° 43’ 26.3” N. and 
75° 4’ and 79° 29’ 15” W. Bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania, on 
the east by Delaware and the At- 
lantic, on the south by Virginia 
and on the west by West Virginia, 
Maryland is, strictly speaking, a 
state of the Upper South. Its phy- 
sical features are very much like 
those of other states of this area 
erossed by the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny Mountains and by the 
Shenandoah Valley. In 
are the distinct regions of the tide- 
water, the piedmont, the valley, 
and the Trans-Allegheny section 
with variations with 
climate natural 
peculiar to these parts. 


evidence 


respect to 
endowment 
Maryland 
is exceptional, however, in that it 


and 


encloses most of the Chesapeake 
Bay with fisheries and fine facili- 
ties for manufacturing and trans- 
portation. Manufacturing is the 
most important occupation of the 
people. In the marly loam over- 
lying red clay soil on the eastern 
shore, the soil stiff with light- 
colored clay toward the south, the 
light sandy soil south of Baltimore, 
the heavy loam along the Potomac, 
the soil of varying composition in 
the piedmont area, and the rich 
limestone-clay the Pied- 
mont, there is much opportunity 
for successful agriculture. Not a 
little of the surface of Maryland, 
however, is sandy and marshy. 


soil of 


Such natural endowment attract- 
ed the Calverts who founded the 
colony in 1634 and introduced 
slave labor after indentured ser- 
vitude failed to supply the de- 
mand. Maryland legalized slavery 
at the session of its assembly of 
1663-64. The exploitation of her 


valuable forests, the development 
of her mineral wealth as represent- 
ed by coal, clay, gravel and stone 
in later years further accentuated 





the need of the cheap labor of the 
untutored Negroes. The facilities 
for both manufaeturing and trans- 
portation which early developed 
in Maryland increased this de- 
mand. 

The history of Maryland shows 
some progress toward moderniza- 


tion. In the first place, Lord 
Baltimore, although a Catholic, 


provided for religious freedom and 
thus made possible the infiltration 
of many Protestants into what be- 
came a Catholic colony. The Act 
of 1649 slightly modified the origi- 
nal law but did not work as much 
hardship to the Protestants as 
happened elsewhere. The Gover- 
nor endeavored to reduce opposi- 
tion to his policies by restricting 
suffrage to specified property own- 
1670. Later in the change 
of Great Britain from Catholic to 
Protestant influence the heir to the 
province disfranchised the Catho- 
lies. In 1802 Negroes were en- 
franchised, and property qualifica- 
tions for suffrage were abolished 
in 1810. Owing to preponderating 
influence of rapidly growing Balti- 
more the old basis of representa- 
tion was attacked as unjust, but 
the slaveholders in the minority 
fought change, fearing that 
the majority might interfere with 
that institution, and no change in 
this respect could be made before 
1837. The constitution of 1851 re- 
apportioned representation 
favorably to Baltimore 


ers In 


any 


more 


During the slavery regime the 
lot of the slave apparently im- 
The Underground Rail- 
road was very effective in its opera- 
tions through Maryland. This is 
evidenced by the fact that it was 
possible for Negroes like Harriet 
Tubman, J. W. C. Pennington, 
Henry Highland Garnet, and 
Frederick Douglass to escape from 
bondage in that state and establish 
themselves on free soil where they 
became distinguished. Charles T. 
Torrey, Thomas Garret, Harriet 
Tubman and John Brown preyed 


proved. 


upon the strongholds of slavery in 
Maryland and delivered many a 
captive from bondage. In Balti- 
more, moreover, there was always 
considerable anti-slavery sentiment 
which was not so easily crushed as 
in other parts of the South. Ben- 
jamin Lundy began to attack slav- 
ery there and Garrison went so far 
in denouncing an agent of that 
evil that he was imprisoned and 
had to move to the more liberal 
Boston in Massachusetts to 
tinue his fulminations against the 
institution. 


con- 


Yet the tendency was for slavery 
in Maryland to decline compara- 
tively with respect to the increas- 
ing number of Free Negroes in the 
state. There were 8,043 Free Ne- 
evroes in Maryland in 1790 when 
the slaves numbered 103,036. The 
figures were 19,587 Free Negroes 
and 105,635 slaves in 1800; 33,927 
Free Negroes and 111,502 slaves in 
1810; 39,730 Free Negroes and 
107,397 slaves in 1820; 52,938 Free 


Negroes and 102,994 slaves in 
1830; 62,078 Free Negroes and 


89,737 slaves in 1840; 74,723 Free 
Negroes and 90,368 slaves in 1850; 
and 83,942 Free Negroes and 87,- 
189 slaves in 1860. These figures 
show conclusively that slavery in 
Maryland was on the way toward 
extinction before the Civil War. 
These Free Negroes were enter- 
prising. They accumulated prop- 
erty, established churches and sup- 
ported private schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. In 1859 
they dared to protest against the 
levy of a tax on their property to 
support schools which their chil- 
dren could not attend. In their 
Methodist and Baptist Churches 
they had private schools which 
were not in violation of any law, 
for Maryland never prohibited the 
teaching of Free Negroes, although 
public opinion against the practice 
in some parts was as effective as a 
law to this effect. The leading Ne- 


gro ministers in the Baptist Church 
(Continued on page 208) 





LESSON PLANS 


UNIT: NEGRO CONTRIBUTIONS TO HISTORY 
By Muriet A. Davis 


General Aim :—To develop an interest in and an appreciation of the 
worthwhile things done by Negroes. 

Specific Aim:—To become familiar with the aesthetic worth of 
the Negro. 





SuBJEcT MATTER 


PROCEDURE 





Achievement in the fine Arts 
A. Musie 


1, 


Negro Spirituals, 

distinctly American. 

J. W. Work 

4. Teacher at Fisk, made 
the Jubilee singers 
universally popular. 

b. First person to take 
seriously the Negro 
songs. 

Composition and popu- 

larization of this music. 

a. Will Marion Cook 

b. Nathaniel Dett 

e. Harry T. Burleigh 

Rendition of such music. 

a. Madame Anita Patti 
Brown 

b. Elizabeth T. Green- 
field 

ce. Flora Batson 

d. Paul Robeson 

e. Lillian Evanti 

f. Marie Selika 

eg. Florence Cole Talbert 


= 


i. Roland Hayes 


. Seulptors & Painters 


1, 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Edmonia Lewis 

Meta Vaux Warrick Ful- 
ler 

William A. Harper 
Henry QO. Tanner, repre- 
senting the best America 
has produced in painting. 


. Scholars & Orators 


Kelly Miller, famous con- 
troversialist of the race. 
W. E. B. DuBois, great- 
est essayist. 

William Pickens and J. 
C. Price and R. C. Ran- 
som, distinguished ora- 
tors. 

George W. Williams, 
John W. Cromwell, Book- 
er T. Washington, wrote 
valuable books on the 
achievements of the Ne- 


A. Teacher Activity 

The teacher may arouse the stu- 
dents’ interest in the aesthetic 
achievements of the Negro by ask- 
ing the pupils what is meant by 
art. Also, what stimulates art in a 
people? It is the teacher’s duty to 
lead a short discussion to open the 
minds of the students for thinking. 

The teacher will test the old 
knowledge of the students by ask- 
ing them to name important Ne- 
groes who have made outstanding 
contributions to history. 

After the short discussion the 
teacher will assign for short re- 
ports the persons mentioned in the 
first column. 

B. Pupil Activity 

The pupils will select two names. 
They will consult reference books 
and any other materials that they 
will need in order to make a thor- 
ough report. The reports will be 
short but thorough. 

The materials will be presented 
in the form of a panel entitled 
‘The Negro in History.”’ 

After each pupil has given his 
report the panel will be given to 
open discussion. Questions will be 
directed to the pupils who have 
participated on the panel. 

C. Vocabulary 
art (art) noun—the application 
of skill and taste to the pro- 
duction of beautiful things, 
especially in painting, en- 
graving, sculpture, music, 
literature, architecture, and 
dancing. 
aesthetic (es-thet’-ik) adj.—ap- 
preciative of, or responsive 
to the beautiful in art or na- 
ture. 
D. Summary 

Negroes of talent have appeared 
in all fields and have taken the 
highest honors regardless of their 
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Negro in Maryland 
(Continued from page 207) 


during the pre-Civil War days 
were Noah Davis and M. C. Clay- 
ton. Daniel Coker long served in 
Baltimore as a teacher and an 
African Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister at an early date. He was 
elected the first bishop of this con- 
nection in 1816, but resigned the 
next day in favor of Richard Allen. 
Coker went later to Liberia and 
engaged in education and religious 
work, in that primitive land where 
he died. Others working for the 
Methodists were Richard Williams, 
Henry Harding, Edward William- 
son and Nicholson Gilliard. Dur- 
ing these years the Catholics in the 
city were doing much for the en- 
lightment of the Negroes. Their 
outstanding effort was the estab- 
lishment of the St. Frances Acad- 
emy by the Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, an institution which attract- 
ed Negro girls even from other 
cities. 

The Maryland Colonization So- 
ciety gave some stimulus to educa- 
tion in preparing Negroes to par- 
ticipate in the founding and de- 
velopment of the province of Mary- 
land in West Africa which in 
1848 became one of the states con- 
stituting the Republic of Liberia. 
John B. Russwurm, a graduate of 
Bowdoin, the first Negro in the 
United States to receive a college 
education, was for some time the 
governor of that province in 
Africa. J. H. B. Latrobe, the head 
of the local society, and for some 
years the moving spirit of the na- 
tional effort, the American Coloni- 
zation Society, helped to promote 
the education of prospective Ne- 
gro colonists in other parts of the 
eountry. 

The Negroes in Baltimore as a 
majority, however, protested 
against the policy of the American 
Colonization Society ; but under in- 
creasing pressure like that of the 
law discriminating against Negro 
mechanics who were competing too 
successfully with the white me- 
chanics, some Negroes of Mary- 
liand changed their attitude and 

(Continued on page 209) 
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groes. 

Charles W. Chestnut, 

brought out the various 

aspects of Negro life 

through his novels. 

6. Paul Laurence Dunbar, 

poet of great distinction. 

Other Great Writers 

a. Langston Hughes 

b. Countee Cullen 

e. Claude McKay 

d. Jean Toomer 

e.William Stanley 
Braithwaite, foremost 
Negro literary critic 
of today. 


on 


~] 


color. No other race or people can 
easily match Tanner in painting, 
ing, DuBois in the essay, and 
Braithwaite in criticism. 
E. Assignment 
Bring in the names of significant 
Negro Authors and Editors. 
F. Materials 
Text: — Negro Makers of His- 
tory by C. G. Woodson. 
Negro Poets and Their Poems, 
by R. T. Kerlin. 
Pictures: — Pictures of all the 
names discussed on the panel. 
Source books and encyclopedias. 


BIOGRAPHY 
By RosLtyn GopwIn 
Specific Aim:—The life and accomplishments of Benjamin Ban- 


neker. 





SUBJECT MATTER 


PROCEDURE 





I. Benjamin Banneker’s back- 
ground 
A. Birth 
1. Maryland 
2. Father, slave 
3. Mother, free 
B. Schooling 
1. Attended the elementary 
schools 
2. Books were supplied by 
a Mr. Ellicott to further 
his studies in science 
and mathematics 
C. Character 
1. Genius 
2. More mature than most 
white contemporaries 
II. Banneker as an American and 
not as Negro 
A. First American to make a 
clock 
B. Published one of the first 
series of almanaes in United 
States 
III. Banneker becomes prominent 
A. Some of the most prominent 
men of the U. S. received 
him 


1. James McHenry once 


vice-president of U. S. 
2. Thomas Jefferson 


B. Thomas Jefferson was so 
impressed by his work that 
he secured for Banneker a 
place on the commission 
that surveyed and laid out 
Washington, D. C. 


I. Approach: Have review of pre- 
vious lesson 
A. Have a pupil give the high- 
lights on the famous Ne- 
groes in the previous lesson 
B. Have another pupil show 
pictures of Negroes dis- 
cussed 
II. New lesson explained 
III. Stress the following points 
A. Banneker’s background 


1. Birth 

2. Schooling 

3. Character 

4. Contributions 
a. Clock 


b. Almanac 
IV. Show slides of famous Negroes 
who are to be discussed in fu- 
ture lessons 
V. Have the pupils select the Ne- 
groes that impress them most 
from the slides and make an 
oral report 
VI. Have pupils sumniarize _les- 
sons 
VII. If any points are left out, 
teacher will stress them 
VIII. Assignment 
IX. References 
1. Woodson, C. G., The Negro 
in Our History, pp. 137-40. 
2. Henry E. Baker, ‘‘Benja- 
min Banneker’’ in The 
Journal of Negro History, 
Vol. III, pp. 99-118. 
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emigrated to Liberia. Several times 
members of the Maryland legisla- 
ture proposed measures to compel 
Free Negroes to emigrate to Li- 
beria, but such measures were 
usually defeated by employers who 
insisted that these Negroes were 
essential to the economic and in- 
dustrial life of the state. 

In the Civil War Crisis Mary- 
land might have played the part 
of a neutral demanding considera- 
tions from both sides as she did in 
the American Revolution in lead- 
ing the small state party, but the 
Federal Government got control of 
the state early in 1861; and Mary- 
land, in spite of the fact that the 
southern and eastern parts favored 
secession, was held in the Union. 
She did express herself as opposed 
to coercing the states, but under 
Union domination, she could do 
nothing about it. The Confederates 
twice crossed Maryland in the ef- 
fort to carry the war into the 
North, but they were driven back 
across the Potomac. The battle of 
Antietam was the only important 
one of the war fought on Maryland 
soil. The other important battle 
as a result of these invasions took 
place at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

With so much secession sym- 
pathy among the slaveholding ele- 
ment of the state the majority of 
the voters since the Civil War have 
stood with the Democratie Party 
supposedly representing the Lost 
Cause. The Republicans with their 
Negro cohorts, have triumphed 
only three times and directed the 
affairs of the state. The Liberal 
Democratic Party, the New Deal, 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, at- 
tracted thousands of Negro voters 
while losing many Conservative 
Democrats who did not favor the 
liberalism of the President. 

Since the Civil War, the Negroes 
have given a good account of them- 
selves in freedom. In the first 
place, their numbers have in- 
creased. In 1870 there were 175,- 
391 Negroes in the State; 210,230 
in 1880; 215,657 in 1890; 235,064 

(Continued on page 210) 
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WHY THE LITTLE BLACK SHEEP KEEPS SAYING BAA BAA 
By GrayceE McBroom 
General Aim :—To acquaint the child with the greatest obstacle to 


his future security. 


Specific Aims:—1. To create within the child a desire for a lasting 


unity. 
dignity in the Negro Race, 





2. To give the child new inspirations. 


3. To prove that there is 





SuBJECT MATTER 
|. The other Fellow’s Government 
A. Our government does not 

afford to all Negroes the 

rights, privileges, and im- 

munities that it affords to 

other citizens. 

1. It is our government on 
paper to fight for and 
defend. 

2. Many White Americans 
are interested in the pre- 
vention of cruelty to ani- 
mals but not in the 
slightest degree con- 
cerned about stopping 
the murder of black hu- 
man beings. 

B. The Negro wants justice 

1. Negroes are entitled to 
share equally with all 
other citizens of this 
country in the common 
privilege of citizenship. 
There should be friend- 
ship based upon person- 
ality and not upon color 


2 


consciousness. 
If. The Evils of Segregation 

A. Segregation is incompatible 
with the principles of a so- 
cial order based upon values 
inherent in the human per- 
sonality. 

1. Segregation is wunwork- 
able and unsound. 

a. It exists but does not 
work in accordance 
with the principles of 
common justice. 

2. Segregation deprives Ne- 
most of the 
things that human _ be- 
ings cherish most. 
B. Negroes must refuse to ac- 
cept Segregation. 

1. Segregation excludes Ne- 
groes from the fair op- 
portunity to earn a liv- 
ing. 

2. Segregation has devas- 

tating effects upon per- 


Toes of 





PROCEDURE 





1. Visual Aids 
A picture taken in Washington 
with white children playing on 
a playground and Negro chil- 
dren looking through the fence 
from the outside. 

A. Stimulate the child’s think- 
ing by asking—Why do you 
think it would be better for 
Negro children and White 
children to have the chance 
to play together? 

2. Students are given an assign- 
ment that will discover some of 
the differences between the 
white Jr. high schools and the 
Negro Jr. high schools. 

3. Discussion 
Why is it that there can be no 
such thing as ‘‘ Equal but Sep- 
arate Facilites?”’ 

Illustration 

Take an apple and show hew it 
can sit 
whole. 


alone as long as it is 
Then cut it into two or 
more pieces and let the students see 
how without the unity of being 
the whole the apple falls apart. 
Question 
How can a junior high school 
student practice unity among his 
fellow Negro Americans? 
Students should order for 10 
cents pictures of distinguished Ne- 
groes and make a scrapbook. 
Pictures may he secured from: 
Associated Publishers 
1538 9th Street. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
References 
Trevor. Bowen. Divine White 
Right 
B. S. Clark. Is it the Color of 
Our Skin that is Responsible 
for Our Down Trodden Con- 
dition all Over the World? 


sonality in the Negro. 

3. Segregation suspends all 
honorable codes in deal- 
ing with the submerged. 
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in 1900; 232,250 in 1910; 244,479 
in 1920; 276,379 in 1930; and 301,- 
931 in 1940. Most of these Negroes 
were employed in domestic service, 
agriculture and in unskilled work 
in manufacturing. For example 
in 1940 there were reported for 
Maryland only 1 actor; 5 artists 
and art teachers; 1 architect; 13 
authors, editors and reporters; 5 
chemists, essayists and metallur- 
gists; 373 clergymen; 33 college 
presidents, professors, and instruc- 
tors; 29 dentists; 1 civil engineer ; 
3 electrical engineers; 1 mechani- 
cal engineer; 1 other technical 
engineer; 32 lawyers and judges; 
194 musie teachers; 13 pharma- 
cists; 103 physicians and sur- 
gveons; 22 social welfare workers; 
393 school teachers; 4. trained 
nurses and student nurses; 1 
veterinarian; 79 dancers, show- 
men and athletes; 2 designers and 
draftsmen; 1 surveyor; 7 other 
professional workers; and 121 
semi-professional workers. At the 
same time there were 3,228 farmers 
and farm managers; 1,421 pro- 
prietors, managers and _ officials; 
1,809 clerks, salesmen and kindred 
workers; 2,913 craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers; 9,714 opera- 
tives and kindred workers; 2,800 
domestic service workers; 468 pro- 
tective service workers; 10,609 ser- 
vice workers except domestic and 
protective; 13,016 farm laborers 
and foremen; 25,832 laborers ex- 
cept farm and mine with 10,355 
employed in manufacturing. 

Some of these figures, for ex- 
ample, the report of only 4 nurses 
for the whole state are underesti- 
mates due to the errors or ineffi- 
ciency of those who took the cen- 
sus. On the whole, however, these 
statistics show that the Negroes of 
the state are mainly working peo- 
ple in the lower brackets. In the 
city of Baltimore, the only large 
urban center in the state. a number 
of Negroes have made rapid strides 
toward higher levels. Negroes have 
two standardized high schools in 
Baltimore and other high schools 

(Continued on page 211) 
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THE HISTORY OF FRANCOIS D. TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 
By Beatrice M. Harris 


Specific Aim :—To understand the important part played by Louver- 


ture in the history of Haiti. 
General Aim: 

of Haiti. 
>. BIECT MATTER 


I. Toussaint Louverture, West In- 
dian revolutionist. 

A. Born near Cape Francois, 
Haiti, May 20, 17-6. 

B. Descended from slave par- 
ents. 

II. In 1791 colored people of Haiti 
organized a revolutionary 
movement against France. 

A. Louverture joins insurgents, 
becoming a »hysician of the 
forces. 

B. France gains temporary 
control of island. 

C. English invasion of Haiti in 
1793. 

1. France, having declared 
all slaves free, gains sup- 
port of Louverture. 

2. English Army 
ders in 1797 

III. Louverture becomes comman- 
der-in-chief of Santo Domingo. 


surren- 


A. Louverture manifested wise ° 


management, encouraged 
trade, agriculture and _ in- 
ternal improvements. 

B. Spanish occupying 
eastern part of Haiti forced 
to yield claims. 

IV. Toussaint becomes president. 
A. A Constitution was adopt- 

ed, 

B. Constitution is opposed by 
Napoleon. 

V. Napoleon 
re-establishing slavery in Haiti. 
A. Sends an army of 30,000 

men and a squadron of 54 
vessels. 

B. Napoleon’s army under the 
direction of Gen. Leclerc 
fajls. French 
cures surrender of Louver- 
ture on the promise that the 
natives would not be re- 
enslaved or punished. 

VI. French carried Toussaint to 


French prison near Besancon, 


forces 


issues proclamation 


general se- 


where he died from neglect. 
A. Toussaint’s generals, Jean 


To study certain phases of the historical background 


PROCEDURE 
i. Approach 
Review the Spanish acquisition 
of the island and work up to 
French control. 
Il. Materials 
Maps, outside references, pic- 
tures, study sheets. 
[1I. Pupil Activities 
A. Panel discussion based on 
the control of Haiti under 
Louverture 
>. Individual reports on events 


_— 


leading up to the Negro rey- 
olution in Haiti in 1793 

[V. Outcomes 

A. A knowledge of the early 

history of Haiti 

3. A knowledge of the factors 
that stimulated the revolt 
staged by Toussaint Louver- 
ture 
A knowledge of the impor- 
tance of the revolt and how 
it affected the future his- 
tory of Haiti. 

D. An appreciation of how the 
success of this revolution af- 
fected Negroes in the United 
States. 

). The effect of the revolt on 
Negroes in other parts of 
the West Indies 

F’. The bearing of the revolt on 
the independence of the 
Spanish colonies in America 


_— 


os 


— 
= 


V. References 
1. Woodson. C. G.. The Negro 
in Our History. 

2. World Encyclopedia, Vol. 8. 
p. 3233-3238. 

3. T. G. Steward, The Haitian 
Revolution. 

4. H. P. Davis, Black Democ- 
racy. 


~ 


J. Dessalines, Henri Chris- 
tophe and Alexandre Pétion 
continued the revolt. 
B. T ary Ind lene 
3. Temporary Independence 
was declared in 1804. 
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in smaller cities. Teachers are 
trained at Coppin Normal School 
in Baltimore and at the Maryland 
State Teachers College at Bowie. 
Morgan College in Baltimore, 
founded by the Methodists, has been 
taken over and developed by the 
state as a college for Negroes. M. 
D. Jenkins, the president, recently 
succeeded D. O. W. Holmes who 
had done much to develop that in- 
stitution. Practically all the out- 
standing leaders of the state have 
developed in this city, and there 
the Negroes have made most prog- 
ress in business. They have been 
handicapped somewhat by educa- 
tional restrictions with respect to 
race, but under the new construe- 
tion of the law, Negro professional 
students may study at the univer- 
sity of Maryland. The schools for 
Negroes have been considerably 
improved in recent years, and 
salaries have been equalized. There 
is a determined effort of the Ne- 
groes to improve their status other- 
wise. For example. they have been 
endeavoring for a number of years 
to repeal the Maryland law re- 
Guiring the separation of white 
and colored passengers en the rail- 
roads. This law has been invali- 
dated by the Maryland Supreme 
Court so far as interstate passen- 
vers are concerned, but the legis- 
lature generally votes down the 
measure for repeal. 


BALTIMORE, the largest city in 
Maryland, requires special mention. 
The city is located at the head of 
tidewater on the Patapsco River, 
or on the north side of the drowned 
mouth of this stream which is an 
inlet of the Chesapeake Bay. After 
two unsuccessful attempts Balti- 
more was established in 1729. Situ- 
ated on deep water, it has become 
one of the most important ports on 
the Atlantic coast. It has devel- 
oped away from the low levels 
where its first settlement was made 
and now covers the hills nearby. 
It has become not only an impor- 
tant port but a center of various 


(Continued on page 212) 





A LESSON PLAN ON NAT TURNER 
By HELEN O. Epps 
General Aim:—To become acquainted with Nat Turner, an early 


Negro leader. 


Specific Aim :—To see the effect of Nat Turner’s insurrection upon 


slave-holding states. 





SuBJEcT MATTER 


PROCEDURE 





I. A leader of slave insurrection, 
the son of Naney, a slave wom- 
an and native of Africa, who 
was born on the plantation of 
her owner, Benjamin Turner, in 
Southampton County, Virginia. 
A. His mother was little re- 

moved from savagery at the 
time of his birth in 1800, 
and his father ran away 
while Nat was a child. 

II. Nat, who was precocious, was 
given the rudiments of an edu- 
eation by one of his master’s 
sons, and, early developing a 
religious fanaticism, under his 


mother’s encouragement, be- 
came to believe himself’ in- 
spired. 


A. A fiery speaker, he soon ac- 
quired leadership among 
the Negroes. 

B. He convinced them of his 
divine inspiration and choice 
to free them. 

1. He began to see signs in 

the heavens and on the 

leaves, and to hear voices 
directing him. 

2. An eclipse of the sun in 
1831 convinced him that 
the time was near and 
caused him to enlist four 
other slaves, to whom he 
communicated his plan. 

III. They plotted an uprising for 
July 4, but abandoned it. 

A. After a new sign was seen 
in a peculiar solar phenom- 
enon on August 13, they 
settled upon August 21 as 
the day of deliverance. 

B. With seven others Nat at- 
tacked the Travis family 
and murdered them all. 

C. Securing arms and _ horses 
and enlisting other slaves, 
they ravaged the neighbor- 
hood. 

1. In one day and one night 
they butchered horribly 
and mangled the bodies 


1. Locate on the map the place 
of Nat Turner’s insurrection. 

2. Look up and locate other 
places where insurrections 
were taking place such as 
those in Martinique, Antig- 
ua, and Santiago. 

3. Individual reports will be 
given on these insurrections 
to show the effort that was 
put forth and the reason for 
the failure of many of them. 

4. The class will be divided and 
the pupils will debate on the 
efficiency of Nat Turner’s in- 
surrection. 

5. The class will discuss the ef- 
fect of the insurrection on 
the Southern states. They 
will bring out in their discus- 
sion the new laws that the 
states passed which greatly 
increased the severity of the 
slave codes. 

6. Manumission societies which 

had flourished in the South 

may be listed. There may be 

a discussion on how the re- 

volts put an end to the or- 

ganized emancipation move- 
ment in the South. 

One person should give a 

book report on Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin. 

8. Slides and pictures may be 
shown to the class so that the 
pupils may see some of the 
eruel practices upon the 
slaves. 

9. Pupils may report on other 
Negro leaders and their con- 
tributions. 

10. The African background of 
the slaves should be dis- 
eussed. The part of Africa 
from which the slaves were 
brought should be empha- 
sized. 

Outcomes : 

1. A knowledge of the early Ne- 
gro leaders. 

2. The effect of the insurrec- 


~—_ 
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industries such as the manufacture 
of clothing, fertilizers, machine 
shop products, car construction, 
men’s furnishing goods, foods, and 
printing. According to the census 
of 1940, Baltimore is now a city 
of 859,100 inhabitants in a metro- 
politan area of 1,046,692. It is 
governed according to a city char- 
ter by a mayor, comptroller and 
president of the city council, all 
owing their offices to popular elec- 
tion. 

Baltimore did not grow so rapid- 
ly as some other settlements near 
the Atlantic Ocean. Some impetus 
to its development resulted from 
the settlement of enterprising Ger- 
mans in the area especially about 
1750, and also from dispersed 
Acadians. A number of Negroes 
came in 1793 as refugees from the 
destructive Haitian Revolution. 
The city developed considerably 
during the American Revolution as 
the base of supplies for the patriots 
and the vessels employed by priva- 
teers to prey upon British com- 
merce. Out of this activity emerged 
the Baltimore clipper which fig- 
ured so conspicuously in the de- 
velopment of navigation in the 
United States. The city sent its 
quota to battle for independence 
and served as the seat of the Con- 
tinental Congress when Philadel- 
phia was taken by the British. 
From Fort Henry waved the flag 
in 1814 in spite of the attack of 
the British fleet ; and Francis Scott 
Key, thus inspired, immortalized 
the place and its defense with ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

In developing thereafter as the 
chief market of the slaveholding 
planters the city became prosper- 
ous, but the sectional conflict of 
Civil War brought that prosperity 
to an end apparently, in working 
such a blight that Baltimore made 
very little advancement until the 
South emerged from a sort of dark 
age by about the end of the nine- 
teenth century. A new step for- 
ward came with the destructive fire 
of 1904. New structures took the 
places of some of the red brick 
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of fifty-one white per- 
sons, 

IV. At the first armed resistance 
the revolt collapsed and on 
August 25, Nat went into hid- 
ing in a dugout, where he re- 
main¢d successfully concealed 
for six weeks. 

A. Discovered by accident, he 
was at once tried, and after 
conviction was hanged at 
Jqrusalem, the county seat. 

B. Hp faced his fate with calm- 
ngss. 





tions on the slave states. 
3. An appreciation of the suf- 
fering of the Negroes. 
Summary: Many of the slaves were 
inspired by the belief that 
God had ordained them to 
deliver their people from 
bondage. With this thought 
they planned and prepared 
revolts. They usually failed. 
Assignment: Groups will give a 
summary of the lesson and 
plan for a short test. 





houses with white marble steps, 
parks were opened, monuments 
were ere¢ted and the cesspools were 
eliminated by modern sewerage. 
Industri¢s multiplied, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Raiiroad and 
the Penysylvania system helped to 
rebuild the city as a manufacturing 
and tra¢ling center with connec- 
tions in fll parts of the country. 
In its|new role during the last 
fifty years Baltimore and, through 
it, the state of Maryland, has de- 
veloped |considerably away from 
its proslavery position which made 
it difficult for J. W. C. Penning- 
ton, =o od Highland Garnet, Har- 
riet Tubman and Frederick Doug- 
lass to withstand its cruelties and 
made the rise of the freedmen 
problemgtic after the Civil War. 
Its indifference with: respect to the 
education of the Negro has been 
diminished, and the segregated 
schools for Negroes have at last 
been plated nominally on the same 
footing as the schools for whites. 
Salaries |have been equalized and 
much has been achieved in the 
effort to |provide for Negro schools 
adequate, buildings and equipment. 
During {the ante bellum period, 
however,| Negroes who were nomi- 
nally free had to provide for their 
own enlightenment. They main- 
tained sthools of their own like 
that of Daniel Coker more than a 
century ago when he also pastored 
a prosperous African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. ‘Through the 
Catholics in Baltimore, however, 
the Negroes had friends who 


taught them the fundamentals and 
religion 


when others neglected 





them. The St. Frances Academy 
for girls founded in 1829 by the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence edu- 
eated not only free Negro girls of 


Baltimore but also such vonng 
women from Washington and 


Philadelphia. 
Negroes at the same time were 


doing something to help them- 
selves. In 1825 they had there a 
day and night school, giving 


courses in Latin and French. In 
1829 they opened an African Free 
School with an attendance of from 
150 to 175 every Sunday. Other 
schools were conducted there dur- 
ing this period by William Wat- 
kins, W. Livingston, John Fortie, 
and later six other schools by col- 
ored women who had been educa- 
ted at the St. Frances Academy. 
These schools were operated main- 
ly in churches by ministers and 
those cooperating with them. In 
some cases schools were held only 
on Sunday at such as the Metho- 
dist Church in Sharp Street, the 
African Baptist Church at Sara- 
toga and Ninth Streets, and the 
Methodist Bethel Church in Fish 
Street. 

To assist such efforts Nelson 
Wells, a Negro, bequeathed $10,000 
in 1835 to the education of his 
people. More help came from sym- 


_pathetie whites like John Breckin- 


ridge and Daniel Raymond who 
contributed time and means to the 
uplift of the Negro. At the cost 
of $20,000 William Crane erected 
for the benefit of Negroes a build- 
ing with an auditorium and sev- 
eral large schoolrooms and a hall 
for entertainment and _ lectures. 
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The institution employed a pastor 
and two teachers, and it was rated 
as a high school. Some help came 
from the American Colonization 
Society which was endeavoring to 
prepare Negroes to build the prov- 
ince of Maryland in Liberia. J. H. 
B. Latrobe, a prominent citizen of 
Maryland, serving as the secretary 
of the Society, was for many years 
an ardent promoter of this effort. 

After the Civil War the Negroes * 
in freedom endeavored to acquire 
an education and to secure homes. 
They began at first with private 
schools in 1865 before any pro- 
vision was made for the education 
of the Negroes at public expense. 
Even before the Civil War Free 
Negroes of Baltimore paid as much 
as $500 in taxes to maintain schools 
which their children could not at- 
tend. Immediately after the sec- 
tional conflict Stansbury Boyce 
conducted in the city a writing 
school for Negroes. Next came 
some aid from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the religious and phil- 
anthropie agencies. In 1867 the 
Methodists established in the city 
Morgan College with branches at 
Lynchburg and Princess Anne. 
This school worked first on the 
elementary level, next on the secon- 
dary and later as a college. The 
school had a hard struggle in its 
cramped city quarters, but with 
help from other sources than its 
original sponsors it was moved to 
a modern plant outside the city 
where recently it has been taken 
over by the state in its effort to do 
more for the education of Negroes. 

The public schools established 
for Negroes in Baltimore after the 
Civil War required in the begin- 
ning more teachers than the Ne- 
groes in their untutored condition 
could supply. Most of their teach- 
ers, therefore, were drawn from 
the white race of the area. Unfor- 
tunately many of these instructors 
were not sympathetie with the ob- 
jects of their instruction. The staff 
did not represent the best white 
teachers, for they found employ- 
ment in their own schools. The 
public education of the Negroes in 
Baltimore lagged behind that of 
other large cities. The Negroes 
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themselves of the next generation 
organized, therefore, to replace the 
white teachers with members of 
their race who by this time were 
adequately equipped for this ser- 
vice. The leader of this movement 
was the Rev. Harvey Johnson, pas- 
tor. of the Union Baptist Church 
of the city. He had the cooperation 
of John H. Murphy, William Alex- 
ander, William H. Weaver and 
others. They stirred vp the city, 
impressed the educational authori- 
ties with the justice of the demand 
and won the fight. By the turn 
of the century the Negroes began 
to reclaim their segregated schools. 
The system was expanded and it 
added both a high school and a 
normal school. Some of those in 
strumental in taking over this task 
and doing it efficiently were J. H. 
Lockerman, Hugh Browne, James 
H. N. Waring, Mason A. Hawkins, 
Carrington L. Davis, Harry T. 
Pratt, Ralph Reckling, F. . M. 
Wood, George Murphy, and Elmer 
A. Henderson. Later support in 
advancing such claims had 
weight when the Negroes of the 
city elected at intervals to the city 
council Hiram Watty, Harry Cum- 
Warner T. MeGuinn, and 
Walter Emerson. 

In the meantime the Negro popu 


more 


mings, 


lation gradually increased, being 
14.8% in 1920; 17.6% in 1930: 
and 19.3% in 1940. The general 


progress of the Negroes of the city 
was shown by the inereasing num- 
ber of homes acquired, the success 
few in business and the rise 
The 
Waters Catering Company and the 
Ilughes Catering Company were 
outstanding ; Bernard Taylor made 
so much at the catering 
business that in connection with 
Jenkins he went into banking. 
Other bankers were Harry O. Wil- 
son and Brown and Stevens, but 
in this line not very much success 
William MeCard as 
man and a 
accumulated considerable property 
and likewise Hugh Burkett and 
Thomas Smith. The most promi- 
nent lawyers of the period were 
M. Ashbie Hawkins, Warner T. 
Meguinn, Cornelius A. and Wm. 


of a 


of some professional levels. 


money 


was achieved. 


a real estate lawver 





Fitzgerald, George F. MeMechen, 
Roy S. Bond, and later Thurgood 
Marshall who was transplanted to 
New York. Physicians of promi- 
nence were Harry McCard, B. M. 
Rhetta, W. T. Carr, Ralph Young, 
Robert Jackson, and Bernard Har- 
ris. Outstanding among the den- 
tists was A. O. Reed. 





More about Negro 
Mountain 


(Continued from page 206) 
Somerset, Pa., May 24, 1949. 
‘Dear Sir: 

Your letter of May 16 addressed 
to the Somerset County Historical 
Society and the April issue of your 
magazine have been referred to me. 

Our historical society has been 
inactive in recent years, in fact no 
meeting has been held since before 
the war, so could not be counted on 
to assist you in realising your wish 
to place an historical marker on 
Negro Mountain. 

[ am forwarding your magazine 
to the local public library. 


Very truly yours, 
Joun I, Scuu.. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 24, 1949. 
Dear Mr 


Thank you very much for your 
letter of May the 16th in regard to 
the story of Negro Mountain. As 
you will, no doubt, understand, this 
Society receives an enormous num- 
ber of requests for similar under- 
takings. In order not to be placed 
in the position of choosing some 
and rejecting others, our Council 
has for some time discontinued us- 
ing its influence in situations of 
this description. We do not, how- 
wish to let the interesting 
story of Negro Mountain go by un- 
noticed, and we are, therefore, 
drawing the attention of our read- 
ers to the story in the July issue 
of our Magazine. 


Woodson: 


ever, 


Very sincerely yours, 
R. N. WiuuiaMs, 2Np, 
Director. 
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Washington, D. C., May 24, 1949. 
Dear Mr. Woodson: 


I wish to thank you for the cop- 
ies of the April issue of the Negro 
History Bulletin which contains a 
history of ‘‘Negro Mountain’’ by 
Mr. Arnett G. Lindsay. 

I have found this article ex- 
tremely interesting and I am tak- 
ing the liberty of having it insert- 
ed in the Congressional Record as 
this year is the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the great exploit of 
this Negro pioneer. I am interest- 
ed in having placed in his honor 
some sort of a monument as I be- 
lieve this man is one of the real 
heroes of our American mareh 
Westward. You may count on my 
assistance along these lines. 


Sincerely yours, 


ANTHONY CAVALCANTE, 
EE. ¢. 





Harriet Beecher 
Stowe House to 
Be Dedicated 


The home of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe for a time while she was a 
resident in Cincinnati is to be ded- 
icated as a State Memorial of the 
State of Ohio, in public ceremonies 
at the home, on Tuesday, June 14. 

The home, constructed in 1832 
by Lane Theological Seminary as 
the home for its president, Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher, was given to the 
State of Ohio by the Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe Memorial Home Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati. It is adminis- 
tered by the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society. 

The Ohio General Assembly pro- 
vided funds for repairing and dee- 
orating the old house. The State 
Historical Society is installing an 
exhibit on the history of the Negro, 
especially in Ohio. Cooperating 
with the State Society in this are 
the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, at Cincinnati, and 
the Stowe Memorial Home Associa- 
tion. 
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Makers of History in 
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State insti- 
1 the college level like 
State College and Vir- 
iversity “have raised a- 
$100 each to make their 
life members of the As- 
The Virginia Teachers 
n pays annually an affili- 
lof $50. The Negro His- 
ty of Hampton under the 
‘rom Mrs. V. G. Higgin- 
akes an annual contribu- 
pout $50.00. The princi- 
e high schools like those 


iburg, Roanoke, Ports- 
orfolk, Petersburg and 


raise annually substan- 
its to swell this fund. A 
f business men of the 
aid unstintingly. 

wnagers of the Virginia 
for these funds felt that 
of appreciation for the 
service of these faithful 
something should be 
Jackson therefore pro- 
distributed among them 
iarge in 1944 a highly 
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prized anil valuable booklet of 46 
pages entiltled Virginia Negro Sol- 


diers and 


tionary War. 


Sailors in the Revolu- 
Two years later he 
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a little larger and more 


work of 


it for the same purpose 
popular 
8 pages treating Negro 


Office-Holilers in Virginia, 1865- 


1895. 


The reaction in both cases 


was highly favorable. These works 
were gladly received by the teach- 
ers as valuable helps in supple- 


menting t 


he course of study which 


treats the| Negro only as a prob- 


lem. In 


cooperated 


1949 the national office 
with the managers of 


the Virginia campaign in distribu- 


ting free 
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nd principals the pamph- 
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chairman at Virginia State College 
is a fairly complete record of cor- 
respondence between the _ state 
chairman and school leaders, ar- 
ranged by counties and cities, dur- 
ing the fourteen years of the opera- 
tion of the drive. Of particular in- 
terest is the collection of annual 
reports. All monies received are 
deposited in the Petersburg Sav- 
ings Bank and sent annually to the 
Association in Washington in Sep- 
tember (except 1949 when two 
cashiers’ checks for five hundred 
dollars each were remitted to this 
office before June). 

Toward the defraying of the 
general expenses of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History and toward the promotion 
of the study of the Negro in the 
schools, the State of Virginia dur- 
ing the past fourteen years stands 
unexcelled by any other state of 
the Union. In stimulating a sense 
of race pride in the Negro youth of 
the land the teachers in the State 
of Virginia have contributed their 
due share. 


Politics in Education 


(Continued from page 216) 


principle of segregation financed 
from Washington, when once es- 
tablished, means the destruction of 
the very foundation on which 
democracy must rest. Since white 
segregationists will receive and dis- 
tribute these Federal appropria- 


tions the Negro will be short- 
changed then as he is now. The 


way in which was administered the 
aid provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the needy during the 
recent depression is the best evi- 
dence as to how the Negro will 
share in the distribution of this 
fund. 

In the distribution of food and 
clothing the Negroes fortunate 
enough to receive consideration 
were allotted the refuse on the 
hands of the distributors while the 
new supplies went to the highly 
favored needy whites. In made 
work Negroes were restricted to 
drudgery and whites to service on 
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higher levels. Funds made avail- 
able rarely reached the Negro ap- 
plicant except through some plant- 
er or merchant who claimed part 
of it for debt or contrived to have 
some other white person intercept 
such monies. Such has been and 
will be the case in a medieval sec- 
tion where systematic effort against 
modernization is the order of the 
day. 


The Carter G. Wood- 
son History Club 


(Continued from page 201) 
tive of New York, introduced Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson who delivered 
the address of the occasion. Mr. 
William H. Pease, Jr. the presi- 
dent of the club, then introduced 
Mrs. Rosetta Gaston, the moving 
spirit of the group, and she pre- 
sented Dr. Woodson with a gift in 
token of appreciation of his en- 
couragement and unfailing sup- 
port of the Club. Appropriate 
music was rendered by such talent- 
ed persons as Ann Kohl, Pauline 
Callander, William Lawrence, 
Sadie Knight, and Lillian Hayman. 
The total amount realized through 
gifts of the sponsors and other 
sources exceeded $500.00. 
Modernizing the 
= = 
Virgin Islands 


(Continued from page 198) 


counsel he has been voicing for 
Negro students for the last four 
decades. He said: 

‘*We have a special obligation to 
fulfill, we Negroes young and old, 
but particularly the students in the 
colleges and institutes and univer- 
sities,—to ourselves and to the 
world around us. Unfortunately 
there remains a background of 
prejudice and discrimination, but 
the duty rests upon all of us to 
change this background from one 
of oppression to one of mutual un- 
derstanding and respect.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Duke now reside at 
8 B Catherineberg, Island of St. 
Thomas, V. I., although they still 
maintain a voting residence at 
1353 West 109th Street, Chicago. 










POLITICS IN 


ODAY there is much discussion as to how 
| the United States Government can aid edu- 
cation in the various states without bringing 
national politics into a function of the government 
which should be free from Federal interference— 
in other words without infringing upon states’ 
rights. The spokesmen expressing this fear do not 
contend that education is not influenced already 
by local politics. By innuendo they may mean to 
say that the school system cannot render the serv- 
ice required of it, if national as well as state poli- 
ticians take a hand in its administration. It is 
commonly known that state universities which 
ought to be free from political machines have been 
disorganized and retarded in their work by up- 
heavals like that ‘which recently happened in 
Georgia. It was mainly outside influence which 
prevented the destruction of free inquiry and ex- 
pression of thought at that center. 


The Negro state colleges in several instances 
have been dragged so low into the mire of local 


politics as to be used as political pawns. In those 
parts of the South where the Negro vote is large 
enough to warrant machine control these institu- 
tions have often been used to reward Negro poli- 
ticians who have been able to deliver the vote when 
and where the machine requires it. In four or five 
of these institutions it was once always expected to 
see a change made in the presidency when the state 
administration changed, but in recent years such 
political influence has tended to wane and the ten- 
ure is no longer as precarious as it was a genera- 
tion ago. 

In these Negro state colleges, however, one 
strong political factor is still dominant. A Negro 
president and his faculty must conform to the 
mores of the ante bellum South. They must not 
encourage Negroes to aspire to any political posi- 
tion and they must approve and practice segrega- 
tion. Any digression from this rule means dis- 
missal. Dr. W. H. Pipes of Alcorn College has 
just resigned under pressure because he could not 
subscribe to the dictatoxial and inalterable program 
of segregation imposed upon Negro educators by 
the State administration of Mississippi. Other 
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EDUCATION 


Negro educators are trembling because of the in- 
dependence which they have shown, while some 
are hastening to sign on the dotted line. Those 
fearful of national politics in education, therefore, 
are chiefly those who believe that Federal influence 
in education might tend to break down segrega- 
tion of the races. The present temper of Con- 
gress, however, is to assure the backward areas that 
the bill projected to provide national aid for the 
schools will not interfere with the medieval prac- 
tices in vogue in the South. All amendments pro- 
posed as guarantees against racial discrimination 
have been rejected by the combined vote of North- 
ern Republicans and Dixiecrats. 

As it now stands, it is doubtful that this bill if 
enacted into law can be considered as constitu- 
tional. The South maintains what is commonly 
called a dual system for the education of both 
races. To designate the effort thus, however, is 
misleading. What the South does is to maintain a 
poorly equipped and inefficiently administered sys- 
tem for the education of the whites and a make- 
shift excuse for the segregation of Negroes. With 
all the school funds now available in that section it 
has not enough income to maintain one system on 
the order of those of the states of the North and 
West where one system is provided for all. Now 
in order to improve the schools suffering from the 
dual arrangement of the segregationists United 
States funds accruing from the taxation of citizens 
mainly in other parts will be used to defray further 
the cost of segregation. Undoubtedly this would 
be an unconstitutional act which the superior 
courts cannot honorably uphold. A few years ago 
Negroes received such proposals as inevitable and 
did nothing to prevent the injustice, but now with 
representative lawyers like Charles H. Houston, 
William H. Hastie, Thurgood Marshall, and 
Leon A. Ransom they have the talent to make a 
strong case at court. They should not neglect this 
great opportunity. 

Of course, there are some innocent Negroes 
who look only at the immediate financial reward. 
A few Negro Schools will be improved and the 


salaries of some teachers will be increased, but the 
(Continued on page 215) 











